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MANY years ago, while a student of medicine, the writer essayed 
to prove, by exclusion, that animals derived their nitrogen from 
food, and that since exclusively herbivorous animals apparently 
contained as much nitrogen in their tissues as carnivorous ones, . 
he argued that the nitrogenous element of plants must have been 
overlooked by chemists and physiologists. We were taught in 
those days that nature produced all the varied products of the 
vegetable kingdom by means of the three elements, carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and that animal matter differed from vegetable, 
owing to the addition of nitrogen. Organic chemistry, then al- 
most unknown, or certainly in its infancy, had not disclosed the 
fact of the existence of nitrogen in vegetable matters in nearly 
the same proportions asin those of animal origin. It had, indeed, 
been observed that cabbages, turnips, and some other plants of 
the cruciferous order, on putrefaction gave out the sulphide of am- 
monium, then called hydrosulphuret of ammonia, a fact which 
pointed to the existence of sulphur and some nitrogenous ingre- 
dient in plants of that order, but this was considered an exception 
to the rule. Notwithstanding the proofs that animals do not de- 
rive their nitrogen from the atmosphere by pulmonary or by cuta- 
neous absorption, and that there was no other way by which this 
element could be introduced except by the stomach, in the form of 
food, and that animal life could be sustained by an exclusively 
vegetable diet, the books on chemistry, botany and physiology 
continued to ignore the existence of nitrogen in plants. At length 
analytic chemistry reached into the domain of organic products, 
and Dumas, Cahours, Liebig and others demonstrated that vegeta- 
ble matters contain nearly the same proportions of nitrogen as 
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those of animal origin. There still exists a doubt as to the mode 
of combination of the elements in these two forms of matter, and it 
is highly probable they will prove additional instances of isomer. 
ism. We know, for instance, how readily we can distinguish most 
animal matters from those of the vegetable kingdom by the sim- 
ple test of combustion. <A portion of animal fibrine, albumen or 
gelatine can thus at once be distinguished from any vegetable pro- 
duct, the so-called animal odor in the smoke being readily recog- 
nized. A single fibre of cotton, or of linen, may thus be dis- 
tinguished from one of silk or of wool, the two last giving the 
odor peculiar to animal matter, on combustion, while the two for- 
mer give the smell of burning wood or paper. 

Animal matters, on being heated to a temperature sufficient to 
decompose them, break up chiefly into nitrogenous compounds, 
while vegetable matters of identical composition break up under 
the same circumstances into hydro-carbons and water. Here, then, 
is a curious and important department of organic chemistry for 
further examination. Recent experiments on the production of 
oils, parafine, and numerous other valuable products of decompo- 
sition of vegetable matters at regulated temperatures, have thrown 
much light on the phenomena of decomposition and re-composi- 
tion of organic substances. The matters which we obtain by dis- 
tillation did not preéxist in the substance decomposed by heat. 
For instance, there is no parafine in peat, but it is produced by 
a re-combination of the hydro-carbonaceous elements, at a certain 
temperature. Bituminous coals contain no bitumen, as may be 
proved by digesting them in benzole, which would at once dissolve 
it if any existed in the coal. 

If we heat the coal until it softens, we produce bitumen abundant- 
ly, and it may now be dissolved out by the aid of the benzole. Only 
one kind of coal—that called asphaltic coal—yields any bitumen 
before it is roasted. The Albert, N. B., coal yields 15 per cent. 
of soluble bitumen, but this is an exceptional case. Again, para- 
fine, according to the researches of Mr. Atwood, is capable of be- 
ing again broken up into volatilizable and permanent oils, and 
many heavy oils have been by him re-arranged in their elementary 
combinations, so as to give entirely new products. These are ex- 
amples of changes effected in organic matters by the agency of 
regulated heat. 

By the assimilatory powers of animal organism, more wonder- 
ful changes are effected in vegetable matters. All the complicated 
fluids and solids of the animal body are brought forth from the 
elements of food, and the vegetable proximate principles have 
their elements re-arranged and adapted to the purposes of animal 
life. It is probable that the animal economy cannot tolerate, in 
the circulatory system, any purely vegetable combinations of mat- 
ter, and that, if the conversion into animal combinations does not 
take place, the introduced matter acts as an irritant, and is ex- 
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pelled by the secernent organs. Sugar, as such, certainly acts as 
a powerful irritant on the kidneys, as is shown by dissection of a 
diabetic subject. 

The failure of the organs in the conversion of this substance 
into proper circulatory food is now well known to be due to a dis- 
order of certain of the spinal nerves, or to the medulla oblongata. 

Oil, injected into the blood, acts as a poison, because it has not 
been carried through the regular organs for its assimilation. Both 
sugar and oils are good respiratory food, but they must first be intro- 
duced through the organs of digestion, and be carried in succession 
through the various organs instituted for their preparation. Milk, 
in any other organ than the stomach, will not act as food. Inject- 
ed into the blood, it would prove an irritant, if not a poison, for 
its elements are not so combined as to fit it for the circulatory 
vessels. 

In order to explain how closely animal and vegetable proximate 
principles resemble each other, a3 shown by ultimate or elementary 
analysis, | subjoin some of the results of analyses made by Dumas 
and Cahours, still calling attention to the fact that these bodies do 
differ in the mode of combination of their elements, as before stated. 


Vegetable Albumen. Albumen of Eggs. Albumen of Serum. 
Carbon, 53.74 53.37 53.32 
Hydrogen, 7.11 7.10 7.29 
Nitrogen, 15.66 15.77 15.70 
Oxygen, 23.50 23.76 23.69 
Fibrine of Flour. Of Human Blood. Of a dog fed on bread two 
and a half months. 
Carbon, §3.23 52.78 52.57 
Hydrogen, 7.01 6.96 7.07 
Nitrogen, 16.41 16.78 16.55 
Oxygen, 23.50 23.48 23.81 
Casein of Flour. Of Woman’s Milk. Of Cows’ Milk. 
Carbon, 53.46 503.47 53.50 
Hydrogen, 7.13 7.18 7.05 
Nitrogen. 16.04 15.85 15.77 
Oxygen, 23.37 23.57 23.68 


It will be seen that these matters are nearly of the same com- 
position, as shown by elementary analysis; but still, under the test 
of destructive distillation, they will break up into entirely differ- 
ent products, and by their known difference in digestibility it 
would appear that they are differently acted upon, and undoubted. 
ly different organic products are formed from them in the organs 
of assimilation. 

It should be noticed, also, that the small proportions of sulphur 
and phosphorus, or their salts, which exist in those proximate 
principles of animal origin, and not in those derived from vegeta- 
bles, are not considered in Dumas’s analyses, above quoted. In 
the process of nutrition, of course, these elements are of great 
linportanee. However, it will be seen that in ultimate analysis 
animal and vegetable matters are essentially alike; that the pure 
fibrine of the oak and that of the human heart cannot be distin- 
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guished by such analysis, though by simple combustion in the 
flame of a candle, we may know which was from the vegetable and 
which from the animal. 


SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS WHICH MODIFY THE SENSATION 
OF COLD. 


SomE interesting remarks upon this subject may be found in Brown- 
Séquard’s Journal of Physiology for July, 1860, in an extract from 
a memoir by M. Ch. Maclins. 

It is a singular fact, in connection with the power of bearing 
cold manifested by different nations, that the more Southern are 
less susceptible than the Northern. The Russians, Swedes and 
Norwegians cover themselves with thick furs, in a temperature 
which in France would call for nothing more than a surtout. While 
living in Montpelier, the writer was surprised to see how indiffer- 
ent the people were to cold. Doors and windows were open, with 
the thermometer nearly at zero, Cent. The people were slightly 
clothed, and the houses appeared to have been constructed with 
especial reference to preserving the inmates from heat. When 
the winter nights are serene and cold, the thermometer descends 
oftener below zero than at Paris, and yet no provision is made 
against cold. 

Russians, Swedes and Poles, on coming to pass the winter at 
Montpelier,complain of the low temperature of the apartments, while 
they might think the weather outside that of spring or summer, 
the houses which are cooled by night not being sufficiently warm- 
ed during the day. 

The same is true in Constantinople. It snows there every win- 
ter, and yet the orientals seem indifferent to the rigors of the cli- 
mate. The Arabs of Algeria bivouac in the open air, covered by 
their bournous. The Turcos bore, better than the other troops, 
the hard winter of the siege of Sebastopol. In the fatal Russian 
campaign it was seen with astonishment that the Italian regiments 
resisted the cold better than the German, and it is now known 
that the Russian army suffered excessively from the severity of its 
native climate. 

A physician of Paris, Dr. Rufz, who practised medicine twenty- 
five years in Martinique, on his return to Paris felt the cold but 
little the first year, more the second, and still more the third. 
Other colonists have noticed the same thing. Sir John Ross, 
bearing in mind individual peculiarities in regard to the power of 
enduring cold, selected his men for the polar expedition by oblig- 
ing them to place a naked foot upon the ice. Those who neither 
trembled nor grew pale were chosen, and the others rejected. 

Among the physiological conditions of resistance to cold, every 


one knows that that produced by exercise is one of the most 
striking. 
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Having spoken of some causes which modify the effect of cold, 
a very important one remains to be mentioned, viz., elevation. 
Man, upon a high mountain, is exposed to all the causes of thermo- 
metrical cold designated. 

1. The slight heating of the rarefied air, either by the sun or soil. 

2. The great nocturnal radiation. 

3. The expansion of the air, which rises from the plain along 
the side of the mountain. 

4. The active evaporation from the soil. 

To these may be added the most powerful of all—the agitation 
of the air. 


MECHANICAL OBSTRUCTION OF THE INTESTINES—VOLVULUS OF 
THE FLEXURE OF THE COLON—GASTROTOMY—DEATH. 


Ix the British American Journal for June, 1860, Dr. P. O. TEssIER 
reports the following interesting case. 

A young woman had, on the 8th of May, slight fever, a hot skin, 
a quick pulse, headache, irritability of the stomach, and colicky 
pains around the navel. The bowels had been moved the previous 
evening. Calomel and Dover’s powders were prescribed, to be 
followed by some evacuant medicine in the morning. On the fol- 
lowing day she was much worse; the stomach had rejected the 
medicine, and the bowels had not been moved. On the 10th and 
11th, the patient appeared better, but there had been no dejection. 
On this and the following day, attempts were made to open the 
bowels, but the medicine was vomited as before. On the 13th, 
some stercoraceous matter was thrown up. On the 14th, the dis- 
tress was greater, and something like a tumor was felt on the left 
side of and a little below the navel. This being thought a volvu- 
lus of the flexure of the colon, gastrotomy was proposed as the 
only thing which could afford relief. The consent of the patient 
having been obtained after the expiration of six hours, she was 
operated on while under the influence of chloroform. An incision 
was made from the umbilicus to a point about an inch from the 
pubis. A gush of serum ensued, and was followed by coils of thick- 
ened, distended and discolored intestine, curling so much over the 
wound as to interfere with a proper examination. The incision 
was then extended to a point about two inches and a half above 
the umbilicus, while the intestines were supported by assistants. 
The flexure of the colon was found so convoluted that the direc- 
tion of the twist could hardly be recognized. During the exami- 
nation, a softened patch above the constriction gave way, and some 
of the contents of the intestine escaped. A ligature was immedi- 
ately placed upon the aperture, which was about a quarter of an 
inch large. An adventitious band which crossed the convolution 
was then divided, and the obstruction at once relieved; but an- 
other patch gave way at the twist, allowing the contents of the 
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intestine to flow out. Of these, a small quantity fell into the peri- 
toneal cavity. The latter was sponged out as carefully as possi- 
ble, a ligature applied to the rupture, and the intestines were re- 
placed. The wound was closed, and dressed with twisted sutures, 
and long strips of plaster across the abdomen, the whole support- 
ed by a broad bandage round the body. Under the use of stimu- 
lants she rallied for a while, but soon sank, and died about two 
hours after the operation. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRICHINA SPIRALIS. 


[In a late number of this JourNAL, there were published some in- 
teresting facts in connection with the habits and mode of develop- 
ment of the Trichina Spiralis. In the September number of the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal is a valuable communication upon the 
same subject, by WituiAM Turner, M.b., Senior Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh. After referring to the 
above-mentioned observations, he proceeds as follows.—Eps. | 

A subject, the muscles of which contained numerous specimens 
of the trichina spiralis, having been received into the dissecting 
rooms of the University during the present summer, I took the 
opportunity of verifying the experiments already detailed. The 
worms were observed to move, though somewhat languidly, on 
rupturing the cysts. 

Experiment 1.—Gave to a kitten, on July 7th, portions of trichi- 
na flesh. The animal died about thirty-six hours after. On exa- 
mining the intestinal canal, several specimens of ascaris mystax 
were found at its upper end, but no visible remains of the trichine. 
On placing a drop of the mucus under the microseope, several ova 
were seen lying free in it; this observation was repeated in the 
mucus taken from different parts both of the large and small in- 
testine, and, in almost every instance, one or more ova were found 
in the specimen examined. 

In each ovum a distinct nucleus was visible, surrounded by more 
or less granular matter, between which and the external investing 
membrane there was generally a clear space, varying somewhat in 
its extent. It is difficult to account for the origin of these ova. 
At first it was supposed that they might be derived from the asea- 
rides present in the gut; but a comparison of their size and ap- 
pearance with the ova within the generative tube of the ascaris, at 
once showed that this was not the case, as the latter, in addition 
to having the granules diffused much more uniformly through them, 
were also very much larger. 

Although no remains of triching or their evsts were discovered 
in the intestine, yet it could not be doubted that the animal had 
swallowed many of them, for it was seen to eat the flesh freely; a 
sufficient length of time had elapsed between the feeding and death 
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of the kitten to allow of their excretion. Are these free ova, then, 
to be regarded as derived from the trichine ? To this question it 
is difficult to give an exact reply; for it may be objected, that the 
observations already related ina former part of this paper show 
that the trichina is @ viviparous worm, the ova developing within 
the body of the worm, and not in the surrounding medium in which 
it lives. Although [am unable to offer any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the origin of these ova, I think it right to record the fact 
of their existence. 

Experiment 2.—Administered to acat on July 7th, 15th, and 
16th, portions of trichina flesh, in the intervals feeding it on bread, 
milk and fish. It is doubtful whether on the two last occasions 
the trichine were alive. NKilled the cat July 24th. In the jeju- 
num several specimens of asecaris mystax were found, and in the 
ileum a small tenia, but no remains of trichina cysts. The intes- 
tinal mucus presented to the naked eye nothing remarkable; but 
on placing a drop of it under the microscope, three or four thread- 
like worms were seen actively moving about in it, at one time 
coiling themselves up in a spiral manner, at another elongating 
themselves. Every drop of mucus taken from the small intestine 
contained one or more, and occasional specimens were also found 
in the mucus of both the large intestine and the stomach. Free 
ova were also here and there met with of the same size and ap- 
pearance as those seen in the ovarian tube of the ascaris. 

Each of these thread-like worms was about 1-40th inch long, 
and 1-1000th inch broad, with a pointed and a rounded end, in 
size being about two thirds smaller than the trichine met with in 
the muscles of the same eat. In structure the worm was transpa- 
rent, so that a canal could be distinctly traced within it from the 
rounded almost to the pointed extremity. It was somewhat diffi- 
cult to say whether this canal extended as far as the pointed ex- 
tremity, or terminated a little on one side of it, although the for- 
mer is the more probable view. In the middle third, and partly 
also in the narrower end of the worm, a sacculated or cellular ap- 
pearanve was observed, apparently surrounding the alimentary ca- 
nal, and on one side of this a collection of granular matter was 
seen. 

The muscles of this cat, to the naked eye, appeared quite normal ; 
but on placing a portion ef the latissimus dorsi under a low magni- 
{ying power, several cysts containing trichina were seen init. In the 
external oblique they were also found, but I did not observe any in 
the transversalis. In the diaphragm and psoas muscles afew existed, 
but in smaller proportion than in the more superficial muscles. They 
were also sparingly distributed in the muscles both of the fore and 
hind limbs. When the cysts were isolated, and examined under a 
higher magnifying power, they presented a shape differing from that 
which we are most familiar with in the human muscle. Instead of 
being elongated, aud possessing one or two well-marked poles, they 
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were almost all round, or with but a slight tendency to the oval form. 
The walis were thin and transparent, and of an almost uniform 
thickness throughout the entire circumference, in structure being 
faintly granular or striated. The cavity within each cyst was 
round, or nearly so. Owing to the transparency of the wall, the 
spiral arrangement of the worm, and even the leading features of 
its anatomy (which corresponded exactly with those which we are 
familiar with in human muscle), could be readily examined without 
rupturing the cyst. In no instance did I see more than one worm 
in each cyst. Gentle pressure upon the glass cover readily ex- 
pelled the worm, when it was seen to move about in the fluid. 
Along with the worm, a considerable quantity of viscid material, 
containing granules and numerous nuclei, each with its enclosed 
nucleolus, was extruded. These nuclei, or small cells, as they 
might with equal propriety be called, probably fulfil an important 
office in connection with the nutrition of the worm, by absorbing 
from the surrounding textures the materials necessary for its nu- 
trition. Nuclear or cellular particles of a similar nature I have 
also seen frequently in the trichina cysts from human muscle. 

The muscular fibres surrounding the cysts exhibited no appearance 
of fatty degeneration, neither were there those large collections of 
fat-cells about the exterior of the cyst, which are so common in the 
muscles of man.* Virchow, in his paper already cited, puts forward 
the hypothesis, that the trichina lies within the muscular fibre, and 
not between adjacent ones, as is generally supposed, and that the 
cyst wall is formed by thickened sarcolemma, and not by hyper- 
trophy of the connective tissue. He bases this view partly upon 
theoretical grounds, and partly upon the fact that Bowman and 
others have observed nematoid worms inside the tube of sarco- 
lemma. Although I have made numerous observations bearing 
upon this point, yet [ have not been able to satisfy myself of its 
correctness. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from the experiment I have 
now related appear to me to be the following :—The interval which 
had elapsed between the feeding and the death of the cat had given 
time for the trichine which it had swallowed to propagate in its 
intestine. Many of the young trichine still remained in the gut, 
and constituted the thread-like worms which I have described as 
existing there. Others had emigrated from the gut, and, after 
working their way into the muscles, had become encysted. The 
cysts themselves exhibited all the characters of having been recently 
formed; for they were almost perfectly transparent, and they ex- 
hibited no deposition of calcareous particles, either in their walls 
or cavities; besides, there was an absence of fatty degeneration 
in the muscular fibres surrounding them, and of the deposition of 


* I may mention, that in the examination of trichina cysts in the human muscle, especially 
where the fat-cells have been at a minimum, I have frequently found numerous nuclei lying in the 
livsue immediately outside the cyst; these were always especially abundant about the poles. 
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fat-cells in their vicinity. Lest it might be supposed that the 
thread-like worms found in the intestine of this cat were derived 
from the ascarides dwelling there, I examined the intestinal mu- 
cus of a healthy cat, to which no trichina flesh had been given, 
but in whose canal living ascarides were present, but no trace of 
such worms was seen. Moreover, it must be borne in mind, that 
whilst the ascaris mystax appears exclusively to inhabit the duo- 
denum and jejunum, the thread-like worms were found both in the 
large and small intestine. 

But, whilst the conclusions which I have drawn tend to explain, 
more satisfactorily than any other, the sequence of events, yet it 
must be confessed that certain links are still wanting to render the 
chain of evidence complete. In such an extensive emigration as 
must have here taken place, one would have expected to have found 
indications of the passage of the worm through the intestinal wall; 
but, although I examined microscopically several dozens of sections 
made through different parts of the wall, I could see no trace of 
such passage, neither could I find any worms lying free in the 
peritoneal cavity. It should be mentioned, however, that Virchow 
has met with them in the mesenteric glands,and Herbst also has seen 
them in the mesentery of a small owl. One would also have imagined 
that those muscles which surround the abdominal cavity—viz., the 
diaphragm, transversales, and psoas—would have contained the 
wormsin greater abundance than the muscles situated nearer the sur- 
face of the body, which was not, however, the case. It was long ago 
remarked by Owen that the superficial muscles of the human body 
were much more abundantly affected than those more deeply situated. 
In special examinations which I have made of several bodies, I have 
invariably found this to be the case, the pectoralis major, trapezius, 
latissimus, and external oblique containing more cysts in a given 
space than the pectoralis minor, rhomboideus, and internal oblique 
or transversalis. Moreover, the cysts are much more extensively 
distributed near the superficial than the deep surface of the same 
muscle—a fact of considerable interest, for it shows the tendency 
which the worms possess to work their way towards the exterior. 

When the worms have once reached the muscles and become en- 
cysted, they remain dormant, many of them undergoing calcareous 
degeneration. Ifit should so happen that the flesh containing them 
should be swallowed by another animal, then they become developed 
in its intestine. In Zenker’s case, and in the pig fed by Leuckart, 
the emigration of the worms from the intestines to the muscles, and 
their presence in the latter, produced well-marked symptoms, which 
In Zenker’s case led to a fatal termination. Up to the present time, 
this is the only recorded instance of death being occasioned by 
the worm, or even of symptoms being produced which might lead 
to the supposition that it was present. I have compiled from the 
various medical journals the following table of recorded cases, 
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and appended to it six cases which have come under my own ob- 
servation :— 


| Authority. Sex. Age. Disease. 

M. 50 Tubercles and Bright’s disease. 
F, Sloughing ulcer, and diarrhvea. 

M. 22 Acute rheumatism. 

M. | Middle Age. | Tubercles. 

Curling, . «+ - M. 58 | Fractured skull. 

M. 60 Fractured ribs. 

Gairdner,. ... M. 60 Purulent infection of blood. 
F. 49 Tumor of tongue, probably can- 
| cerous. 

Luschka,. .. F. 80 Old syphilitic disease. 

Rainey and Bristowe,| M. 56 Pulmonary and cardiac disease. 

M. 60 Not stated. 

F. 20 Pyrexia, tympanitis, abdominal 
and muscular pains. 
ee M 60 Paralysis following apoplexy. 
F. 7s Old age and debility. 
F, 60 Asthma and general debility. 


With two exceptions, Wood’s* and Zenker’s cases, the remain- 
der had reached the middle or advanced periods of life, and had 
died of debilitating disorders—such diseases, in fact, as most com- 
monly terminate life at these ages. No record is given of symp- 
toms which could be referred to the emigration of the worm from 
the intestine to the muscles, and, if ever these occurred, they were 
probably so far back in the life of the patient as to have escaped 
his recollection. That it is quite possible for the active exercise 
of the muscles to be performed, and for the individual to be appa- 
rently in sound bodily health, even with the eneysted worm. pre- 
sent in the muscles, is proved by the two cases recorded by Mr. 
Curling.t These men were both suddenly killed by the receipt 
of severe injuries, whilst engaged in the performance of severe 
manual labor. 

With regard to the comparative frequency of the trichina in 
man, | am disposed to look upon it as much more common than is 
generally supposed, between one and two per cent. of the dead 
bodies which have come under my observation during the last five 
years having been so affected. 


* London Medical Gazette, May, 1835. t Ibid, January, 1838. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE SUFFOLK DISTRICT MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. CALVIN G. PAGE, M.D., SECRETARY. 


Meetine of October 27th, 1860.— Poisoning by Arsenious Acid. Dr. 
Ira L. Moore reported the case. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 10th, 1860, at 8 o’clock, A.M., he was called 
in haste to one of the hotels. He found a young man, aged about 21, 
who was vomiting and purging almost incessantly. As soon as the 
vomiting ceased so that the patient could speak, he said that he had 
taken arsenic, in order to destroy life; that he had taken two thirds of 
all that he had purchased, and the remainder was found to weigh eighty 
grains. The matter vomited amounted to two quarts, and was of a 
dark-chocolate color. 

There had also passed from the bowels eight quarts of dark-green- 
ish feces. 

The history given by the patient was, that he bought the arsenic 
in New York, came to Boston the night previous, and at 11 o’clock, 
P.M., he mixed two thirds of what he had in a tumbler of water, and, 
after drinking it, retired. In about two hours, viz., at 1 o’clock, A.M., 
he began to vomit and purge, and continued to do so every few mi- 
nutes during the whole seven hours. 

Ile complained of a terrible distress in vomiting, and of a severe 
burning pain, or rather distress in the hypogastric region. 

Dr. Moore immediately ordered him to take, freely, the white of eggs, 
encouraged the vomiting, gave him three ounces of olive oil, and as 
soon as it could be procured—which was, perhaps, one half hour—fed 
him freely on the hydrated sesquioxide of iron, in tablespoonful doses 
every few minutes, until he had taken some six ounces. 

At first, it was ejected from the stomach almost as soon as swallow- 
ed. In the course of from thirty to sixty minutes after the adminis- 
tration of the antidote, the distress in the stomach almost entirely 
ceased ; but the vomiting and purging continued for five hours longer, 
or twelve hours in all, 

At 1 o’clock, P.M., the acetate of morphia was given, which, with 
a mustard paste over the region of the stomach and bowels, checked 
both the vomiting and purging. 

His pulse, when first seen, was 140, small and weak, and there was 
an expression of anxiety about the countenance. Skin cold and 
moist ; lips dry and parched; tip of tongue red. The pulse continu- 
ed about the same till two or three bours after taking the iron, and 
by 4 o’clock, P.M., it was only about 100, and stronger. 

Small doses of acetate of morphia were continued, also mucilagi- 
nous drinks, and on Thursday, at 5 o’clock, P.M., a period of forty- 
two hours after taking the poison, he left for New York. At the time 
he left, he had not sat up for a moment, and seemed like a person 
who had had a severe attack of cholera morbus. 

To be certain that it was arsenic that he took, three tests were ap- 
plied successfully, which left no doubt on the subject. 

The edema arsenicalis appeared in about fifteen hours after taking 
the poison, but not so much as in a case seen by Dr. Moore some few 
weeks since, where a young man took, by mistake, a teaspoonful of 
Fowler’s solution (liq. potasse arsenitis) which in ten hours produced 
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so much edema of the eyelids as nearly to close the eyes, but who also 
recovered without difficulty. 

Glass-wound of Palm.—Dr. 1. J. Bicerow referred to the case of a 
young man, a clerk to the Sandwich Glass Company, who had slight- 
ly pricked the palm of the hand. There was much bleeding at the 
time, but the wound healed by the first intention; afterwards, the 
back of the hand became swollen, as if pus were forming. The hand 
was poulticed, and he returned in a few days, having had hemor- 
rhage from the wound; the palm was more swollen, soft and fluctuat- 
ing. Dr. Bb. felt that he had to deal with a false aneurism. The pa- 
tient was sent to the Hospital, the palm opened, and considerable co- 
agulum turned out, but the bleeding vessel could not be found. One 
or two superficial vessels were tied, and compression tried, which con- 
trolled the bleeding for three days, and then there was free hemor- 
rhage, with oozing from the wound, for four days more, when he tied 
the brachial. But this did not stop the hemorrhage. On cutting deep- 
er, he found a second brachial, which was also ligatured, which stop- 
ped pulsation in the ulnar, and yet the bleeding did not cease. On 
further search he found still a third artery, which he ligatured also, 
and thus succeeded in stopping the bleeding. In this case, the ra- 
dial, ulnar and interosseous branched high up. 

Dr, A. A. Govtn related the case of a lady, pregnant for the third 
time, and who had lost her first two children. She had flowing at the 
end of the second month. The rest enjoined to prevent its recur- 
rence affected her general health. About the fourth month she swell- 
ed enormously: the feet were cedematous ; there was some anasarca. 
She got iron and bark with benefit, but she was still anemic. She 
was directed to live well, and walk, which she did by preference in 
the evening. She continued to improve, but at 74 months was attack- 
ed with a paroxysm of rapid and incessant cough, which she could 
not control. Dr. G. was sent for, but the paroxysm had passed be- 
fore he arrived ; he remained with her some time, during which she 
had no return of the trouble, and he left an anodyne, to be taken in 
case she should have a return of it. She walked out in the afternoon. 
The paroxysm returned at night, and before Dr. G. reached her she 
was dead. The post-mortem showed the lungs infiltrated with water, 
and twins in ufero, There was no increased quantity of amniotic 
liquid. The veins, where the cut was made over the sternum, con- 
tinued flowing during the autopsy, and some hours afterwards the 
body was filled with blood. 

Dr. G. thought it remarkable that the patient should continue so 
well up to the time of her death. He referred to a similar case nar- 
rated to him by Dr. Ellis, who afterwards furnished the following ac- 
count, 

The patient, a French woman about 40 years of age, was first seen 
on Aug. 29th. The father had been asthmatic. At the age of 20 she 
had a ‘‘cerebral fever,’ and in 1853 was badly burned. Since 1855, 
she had been more or less troubled by cough, the latter being most 
noticeable during the catamenial periods, and nearly absent in the in- 
tervals. For a fortnight, however, it had been very urgent, paroxys- 
mal, and attended by the expectoration of a little frothy mucus. With 
this there was great dyspneea, which, with the cough, often prevented 
sleep, or even rest in bed, the nights being perhaps passed in a chair. 

All of the symptoms, in a word, were those of asthma. On exami- 
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nation of the chest, the resonance was found to be everywhere normal, 
and sibilant rales only were heard in the back. No fever. Pulse 
natural. Appetite pretty good. Bowels regular. Lower extremities 
highly cedematous. She was pregnant, and, as she thought, within 
two or three weeks of the time of confinement; but had no accurate 
data upon which this opinion was based. The foetal heart was heard 
beating distinctly in the right iliac region. The urine, on examination, 
proved to be in every respect normal, A pill composed of Indian 
hemp and squills was prescribed, but as this afforded no relief, anti- 
mony was added at the end of the second day. That night she slept 
well, and on the following morning reported herself as perfectly easy, 
with less cough and more expectoration. The next day, Sept. 2, the 
dyspnoea returned, although the abdomen had somewhat subsided. 
Stramonium was smoked with relief, and on the 5th she was so com- 
fortable that it was not thought necessary to continue to visit her. 
On the 8th, however, the dyspnoea again became very urgent, and in- 
creased until the lividity of the face showed that. life was threatened. 
After a consultation with Dr. D. H. Srorer, on the 10th, the mem- 
branes were ruptured between one and two o’clock, and she was safely 
delivered of a still-born child in the evening. The relief was immedi- 
ate, and that night she remained in bed, which had, before, been im- 
possible. The dyspneea soon returned, however, and became more 
urgent than ever; abundant fine mucous rales were heard in the back, 
the pulse became quick, the mind wandered, and she died about mid- 
night on Sept. 12th. Dr. Ellis being absent from the city, she was 
seen several times during the last day by Dr. Stearns. Her death 
seemed to have been caused by cedema of the lungs. 

Dr. Puryaw asked the probable cause of death in Dr. Gould’s case. 

Dr. G. thought it to be from cedema of the lung, producing suffoca- 
tion. The patient had lost the previous child through the carelessness 
of the nurse, who had not properly tied the cord, the child having 
been born before the arrival of Dr. G. 

Dr. — asked how long the cedema of the lung had probably 
existed. 

Dr. G. thought not longer than twenty-four hours. 

Dr. Garrarrt related a case of epilepsy ina man 40 to 50 years of 
age, from New York. He had suffered with his teeth for years ; these 
had been extracted, and artificial ones substituted. He became para- 
lyzed in the muscles of his face and tongue. There was a peculiar 
drawing of the mouth, from which the aura epileptica came, just pre- 
vious to the fit; the tongue was inclined to fall back within the 
mouth ; he was fearful of swallowing it. In investigating the case, 
Dr. Garratt removed the false teeth, and found the soldering discolor- 
ed; he went back to his dentist, had a rubber plate made, and had no 
further attack of epilepsy. The paralysis gradually subsided. He 
had never seen a similar case. 

Dr. C. D. Homans recently saw a lady with pertussis of two weeks’ 
duration. She had paroxysms of coughing, which lasted three quar- 
ters of an hour each, and had continued for thirty or forty hours. 
Belladonna, one eighth to one fourth of a grain, was given for two 
days, when symptoms of poisoning with the drug showed themselves. 
There was dry throat, loss of sight, cold, swollen hands, &c., but the 
pertussis was relieved. 

Dr. Daxron stated that the late Dr. Elisha Bartlett, of Lowell, some 
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twenty years ago, was accustoned to give tincture of belladonna in 
pertussis ; he thought it mitigated, if it did not stop the disease, in 
most instances. 


Bibliographical Wotites. 


An Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy. By Joseru Leipy, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania; Member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; Imperial Society 
of Naturalists, Moscow; Imp. Leopold. Carol. Acad. of Sciences, 
Jena; Royal Academy of Sciences, Munich ; Biological Society of 
Paris ; Zodlogical Society, London, &c. &c. With three hundred 
and ninety-two Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
1861. 8vo. Pp. 663. 

Trose who affect an American literature in distinction from that uni- 
versal literature to which all true science belongs, may well welcome 
a work of such pretensions as Dr. Leidy’s. To all, indeed, who feel 
any interest in the subject, it is grateful to receive what an experi- 
enced mind, well-cut illustrations and admirable typography can give 
us on so long-used a topic as Human Anatomy. This is one of the 
most elegant medical issues of the season; and yet it almost seemed 
as if we had enough anatomical treatises before. Bell, Cloquet, Bi- 
chat, Sharpey and Quain, Maclise, Wilson, Horner, Hodges, and many 
others, have successively exhausted the subject of general, descrip- 
tive, surgical and practical anatomy. 

So great, however, is the increase in number of those who study 
the natural sciences in our day, that the demand has doubtless often 
been made of all our medical readers, as it has of us, ‘‘ Where can 
we find an Llementary Anatomy ? ”’ 

Such a work is needed now, and here more than elsewhere ; but it 
is, unfortunately, very difficult to write. For although the greatest 
masters, in all arts, have often been the most lucid expounders of their 
elements, to the novice—as Faraday, for instance—yet on the present 
theme the subject-matter is so vast, so intricate, and so inter-depen- 
dent, that entire technical simplicity is impossible, and abridgement is 
fatal to full comprehension. 

He who enters on this study must master all, or be forever confus- 
ed. It is not susceptible of division, or reduction. He must be pre- 
pared, too, to wade through endless technicalities, dry details, ob- 
solete figures and fancies, and a chaotic nomenclature, before he 
can assimilate and re-form, in his own mind, the true type of the hu- 
man frame. 

The author tells us that, “the present work is intended as an ele- 
mentary treatise on human anatomy, and is not an elaborate system 
adapted to the use of those who have already advanced in anatomical 
knowledge ;”’ and that he “has attempted to prepare such a book as he 
feels would have been of service to himself in the commencement of his 
studies.’’ After this statement, we might be surprised to open an 
octavo volume of 663 pages—being nearly 100 pages more than Wil- 
son, although not so closely printed—were it not for the impossibility 
of abridging anatomy, to which we have already alluded. 
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It remains to be determined whether the style and matter of this new 
treatise render it more adapted to the needs of the younger student 
than the commonly accepted text-books ; and it will be most conveni- 
ent to compare it with the confessedly elaborate ‘‘ System of Anato- 
of Wilson. 

We prefer Dr. Leidy’s arrangement of subjects. The ligaments 
are treated of in connection with the bones, whose articulations they 
unite; and the fascie are described as parts of each locality to which 
they belong, instead of being set one side in a separate chapter. 

On the other hand, the fibrous, cartilaginous and adipose tissues, 
and the serous and mucous membranes and glands, form two chapters, 
mainly of a histological nature. The muscles take up about an equal . 
share of either work. Under the head of the ‘‘ Vascular System,” 
the arteries, veins and lymphatics are all included. The vocal and 
respiratory apparatus are weil classed together, The alimentary tract 
occupies fifty-six pages in its elucidation, The urinary and the gene- 
rative organs are discussed in separate chapters. The nervous sys- 
tem takes more space than any other single subject, extending over 
eighty-four pages. A section on the senses closes the volume. Wil- 
son dwells less on microscopic anatomy and the senses than Leidy, 
but has a short chapter on the anatomical peculiarity of the foetus, 
which is wanting in the latter. Leidy introduces the composition and 
microscopic appearances of the blood, and some few passages of phy- 
siology—enough to elucidate certain functions, as the action of the 
heart, for instance. Wilson follows the description of each bone by 
an account of its points of ossification and its development, its articu- 
lations, and the names of the muscles attached to it; thus giving a dis- 
tinct idea of its relations to other bones and its connection with the 
soft parts. Leidy does neither. 

So in Wilson’s description of the muscles, the origin and insertion 
and general peculiarities and uses are followed by a résumé of their 
relations to all the neighboring parts, whether other muscles, blood- 
vesscls or nerves. The same careful mode is pursued with the arte- 
rivs. Sufficient direction is also given the student to enable him to 
proceed with the dissection of the other and contiguous muscles. A 
description of the same muscle by each author will best manifest their 
diflerences. We open, at hazard, at the Pectoralis Major. 

Wison.—‘‘ The Pecroratts Masor muscle arises from the sternal 
two thirds of the clavicle, from one half the breadth of the sternum 
its whole length, from the cartilages of all the true ribs, excepting the 
first and last, and from the aponeurosis of the external oblique mus- 
cle of the abdomen. It is inserted, by a broad tendon, into the ante- 
nor bicipital ridge of the humerus.”’ 

‘That portion of the muscle which arises from the clavicle is sepa- 
rated from that connected with the sternum by a distinct cellular inter- 
Space ; hence we speak of the clavicular portion and slernal portion of 
the pectoralis major. The fibres from this very extensive origin con- 
verge towards a narrow insertion, giving the muscle a radiated ap- 
pearance. But there is a peculiarity about the formation of its ten- 
don, which must be carefully noted. The whole of the lower border 
18 folded inwards upon the upper portion, so that the tendon is doubled 
upon itself. Another peculiarity results from this arrangement; the 
fibres of the upper portion of the muscle are inserted into the lower 
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part of the bicipital ridge ; and those of the lower portion, into the 
upper part,”’ 

“ Relations. —By its external surface, with the fibres of origin of the 
platysma myoides, the mammary gland, the superficial fascia and in- 
tegument. By its infernal surface, on the thorax, with the clavicle, 
the sternum, the costal cartilages, intercostal muscles, subclavius, pec- 
toralis minor, and serratus magnus; in the axilla, with the axillary 
vessels and glands. By its external border, with the deltoid, from 
which it is separated above by acellular interspace lodging the ce- 
phalic vein and the descending branch of the thoracico-acromialis 
artery. Its lower border forms the anterior boundary of the axillary 
space.”’ 

re The pectoralis major is now to be removed by dividing its fibres 
along the lower border of the clavicle, and then carrying the incision 
perpendicularly downwards, parallel to the sternum, and at about three 
inches from its border. Divide some loose cellular tissue, and several 
small branches of the thoracic artery, and reflect the muscle outwards. 
We thus bring into view a region of considerable interest, in the mid- 
dle of which is situated the pectoralis minor.” 

Leiny.—‘‘ The Great Pectoral Muscle occupies the front of the upper 
part of the chest and axilla. It arises from the sternal two thirds of 
the clavicle, the front of the sternum, and the upper six costal carti- 
lages, and from the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle of the 
abdomen. Proceeding outwardly, its fleshy fasciculi converge to a 
broad tendon, which is inserted into the anterior margin of the bicipi- 
tal groove of the humerus. 

‘The clavicular portion of the muscle is separated from the other 
by an interval filled with connective tissue. The outer portion of the 
muscle, with its tendon, is doubled on itself, so as to produce the 
thick anterior fold of the axilla, and the lower fleshy fasciculi, by this 
arrangement, become inserted into the humerus higher than the upper 
ones.”’ 

“The great pectoral muscle draws the arm downward and for- 
ward, in which movement it is aided by the small pectoral muscle 
drawing the shoulder in the same direction. If the bones of the shoul- 
der and arm are fixed, the pectorals aid in respiration, by elevating the 
ribs.’”’ 

It is true that these minute relationships are not necessary except 
to the practical anatomist. In the presence of the dead subject we 
need to have each part described, as it appears in connection with all 
others. ‘The want, which dissectors had long felt, of a manual which 
should mark out all the muscles, vessels, nerves and fascia of a sin- 
gle region, as they unfold themselves under the scalpel, on one page, 
and not scattered in many remote sections, has been well supplied by 
the ‘‘ Practical Dissections ”’ of Dr. Hodges. This is akin to topo- 
graphical or surgical anatomy. With Wilson, the dissector can get 
along comfortably and understandingly. Butthe ‘‘ Elementary Anato- 
my’’ of Dr. Leidy is rather a companion for the study, than the dis- 
secting room. The number and excellerce of the illustrations, to be 
sure, compensate for an abbreviated text; but of these we shall speak 
presently. 

One distinguishing feature, which Dr. Leidy mentions in his preface, 
is to use ‘‘a single name for each part; of the many names em- 
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ployed, to use that which is most expressive of the character of the 
part ; and when admissible, the name is Anglicized. A copious syno- 
nymy is added in foot-notes.””? All would gladly welcome the success- 
ful reformer in anatomical nomenclature. Probably no one cause has 
contributed so much to retard and dishearten the student as the con- 
fused nomenclature of this subject. The naming of muscles is pecu- 
liarly defective: some are named from their situation; others from 
their uses; others from their form, and others, still, from their direc- 
tion or attachments. There remain many, also, called from some fan- 
cied resemblance to various objects. A like looseness of terminology 
prevails throughout the other departments of anatomy. What possi- 
ble analogy does the ‘‘torcular Herophili,”’ so called, in the human 
skull, bear to a wine press ? or who would imagine the resemblance 
of a little projection in the ventricle of the brain (Hippocampus ma- 
jor, or cornu ammonis) to the crest of Jupiter Ammon? It would be 
useless to multiply instances. Now while all admit the need of a 
change of nomenclature, the difficulty of making it will be as univer- 
sally conceded. We may be permitted to doubt whether Dr. Leidy 
has met with more than a partial success in his attempt to Anglicize 
the Latin names of the muscles and vessels. Latin is the language of 
terseness ; many single Latin words can only be rendered fully by an 
English paraphrase. Another objection to changing is, that it shakes 
the foundations of all previously acquired knowledge, to alter even the 
names of things. As examples of improvement in nomenclature by 
Dr. Leidy, we may cite the ‘‘labio-nasal elevator’? for the ‘levator 
labii superioris aleeque nasi;’’ and the “ first phalangeal extensor of 
the thumb,” for the ‘ extensor primi internodit pollicis.” All the re- 
gion of the forearm (with two exceptions) is better described, and 
made plainer, in English, than in Latin, So, too, in the lower extre- 
mity, we prefer the ‘‘ semitendinous”’ and ‘‘ semimembranous”’ mus- 
cles, to the ‘‘semitendinosus’’ and semimembranosus ;’’? and the 
“tensor of the femoral fascia,’’ to the ‘tensor vagine femoris,’’ not 
as briefer or more euphonious, but as more simple and expressive. On 
the other hand, we are unable to see the improvement in calling the 
pronator radii teres’’ the ‘‘ terete pronator’’; or the ‘‘feres major 
and minor’? the ‘ greater and lesser terete muscles.”? Why is ‘‘ as- 
perous ridge’? better than ‘linea aspera’’? the “‘lattissimus mus- 
cle,”’ than the ‘ laltissimus dorsi ’’ ? ‘‘quadrate lumbar,” than quad- 
ratus lumborum’’? The ‘volar’ artery is less expressive than the 
superficialis vole ’’; and the profound femoral artery ”’ less sim- 
ple than the “ profunda.”? Such names as pterygoid and masseter are 
left untouched ; and even the most skilful Anglicist recoils before the 
kakophony of the ‘ gastro-epiploic,’’ and pancreatico-duodenal 
arteries! This change of nomenclature we may then call partial, both 
as to extent and success. 

The engraver’s and the printer’s art leave us but one word to say, 
and that of praise. We have never seen so fine a specimen of Ameri- 
can medical typography and wood engraving. The work contains 
some 140 more illustrations than that of Wilson, and of a far superior 
quality. Many, too, are original ; and the authors, from whom copies 
are taken, are always duly mentioned. A considerable number are 
copied from Wilson, whose illustrations are nearly all original, he as- 
sures us. There can be no objection to borrowing the happiest deli- 
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neations and best points of view of muscles, and groups of muscles, 
from a good authority. There is no call, indeed, for originality, where 
the best has been done before. We have only a right to demand dis- 
cretion in choice; and it has been well said, ‘‘ bien choisir c’est Vin- 
vention,” 

It has been objected that too copious illustration tends to call off 
the student’s attention from the ‘‘subject’’ itself, in the dissecting- 
room. Such an objection does not apply to a volume used in the 
study, or in the class. We have to thank the author for some finer 
microscopic delineations, drawn by himself, than we can find else- 
where. Ue is peculiarly rich in this department. The development 
of cartilage and bone: the microscopic differences of fibrous and elas- 
tic tissues ; the epithelia: the glandular surfaces of the whole intes- 
tinal tract; the heart and kidneys—owe to the author, and to Dr. 
Schmidt and Mr. Wilhelm, an unusually clear and beautiful elucida- 
tion by the microscope, the camera and the wood engraving. The 
view of the Parovarium is entirely new to us. Many good microsco- 
pic illustrations are taken from Kolliker. Such are those of the mi- 
nute anatomy of the liver; of the walls of the blood-vessels; of the 
thymus and thyroid glands; of the supra-renal capsules; the testicle ; 
the mammary gland; nerve cells; the sebaceous glands, and the hair. 
Sharpey and Quain contribute some more general illustrations. Wil- 
son furnishes most on the bones and muscles; Jamain on the arteries ; 
Bourgery on the veins and lymphatics; and Hirschfeld and Sappey 
on the nervous system. We confess to a slight suspicion of the dia- 
gramatic character of Bourgery’s plates. Things are made to look al- 
most too well; the veins meander in too regular a net-work for the 
ever-varying license of nature; and the lymphatics are portrayed with 
a minuteness and seeming accuracy, which may approach very near 
the anatomical truth, but which very few eyes can have ever seen. 

The descriptive text is good. That of the minute anatomy of the 
liver is simpler, more modern, and better, than that of Wilson; thre 
peritoneum, with the illustration, is also more lucid to us in this work 
than in the other; and the notice of the ependyma is found in Leidy 
alone. The whole account of the alimentary apparatus, from the sto- 
mach to the rectum, including the liver and spleen, is full and good. 
Histology is more dwelt on than in former works. The urinary and 
generative apparatus are well illustrated and explained. The nose, 
the eye and the ear are treated of at twice the length they are in Wil- 
son. The latter gives but five illustrations to the eye, and three to 
the ear; while Leidy furnishes fifteen to the one, and ten to the other. 

We like also the mode of printing the more important words, 
throughout the text, in enlarged, black type, instead of in italics; in 
this respect we think the anatomist has done well to follow the exam- 
ple of the modern dictionaries, and classical text books. The paper 
is just right in tint, and of excellent quality ; and there seem to be but 
few errala, The foot-notes of synonyms, too, are full and valuable. 

On the whole, we may regard this Anatomy with pride, as a new 
ornament to American medical literature. There is enough that is 
original in research and illustration, while old facts are told briefly, 
and the best plates selected from the best anatomical masters. 

As we have indicated, we may object somewhat to its nomenclature, 
and its omission of the relations and attachments of contiguous parts. 
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In this respect, and in the absence of practical directions, it is ill- 
adapted to the dissecting-room. It is too handsome a volume, also, 
for such uses. 

As a study companion; an ornament to the library of the medical 
amateur; an attractive text-book to the younger student—whether of 
medicine or the natural sciences—a more modern anatomy in the histo- 
logical department than any yet issued here, and the finest specimen 
of American medical typography and engraving, we take great plea- 
sure in recommending it to the profession and the public. 

W. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1860. 


Tue unusual length of original communications this week has 
crowded our pages and left little room for editorial and miscellane- 
ous matter. We are glad, however, to give place to what we are sure 
our readers will find of more than ordinary interest and value. 


THe Heaviest Carp Born Attve.—A writer in the Medical Times 
and Gazette says :—‘‘ You were good enough to publish in your Jour- 
nal the details of the birth of, what I then believed to be, the heaviest 
child ever born alive—18} pounds. I have since been informed by Mr. 
Davies, of Pershore, that he attended, many years ago, a woman who 
was delivered safely of a living child weighing nineteen pounds and 
two ounces. Forceps were employed to eflect delivery, the labor (as 
may be supposed) having been very tedious; but both parent and 
child did well, and are still living.”’ 


On tHe Use or Tannin in Doses ALpuminous ANasaRca,— 
A case is recorded in which the use of tannin appears to have been at- 
tended with favorable results in the removal of anasarca. The patient 
was in an advanced stage of the disease, the face and whole body be- 
ing anasarcous, and the urine being loaded with albumen. Small do- 
ses of tannin and tonics were employed without effect, and the patient 
fell into a semi-comatose condition, with slight convulsive movements 
of the lower limbs, and dilatation of the pupils. The tannin was 
again employed in the dose of half a drachm, and under its use the 
anasarca gradually disappeared, the patient regained his conscious- 
ness, and eventually he entirely recovered.—JZrit. and For, Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 


ConcenitaL TRANSMISSIBILITY FROM THE CHILD TO THE 

uRse. JupictaL Action ror Damaces.—The parents, D., placed their 
child to nurse with a married woman, R. When the child was three 
months old, it was attacked with a syphilitic eruption; five days af- 
ter, the nurse, a mother of children, and until then enjoying excellent 
health, and of irreproachable morals, was attacked with ulcerations 
and pustules on her breasts, the syphilitic appearance of which was 
incontestable. Her husband was very soon infected, and his wife (the 
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nurse), who had given birth to three fine, vigorous children, aborted 
of a dead child. In spite of the efforts of M. Quetand, who advocat- 
ed the doctrine of the non-transmissibility of syphilitic accidents, the 
parents, D., were adjudged to pay to the nurse, R., three thousand 
fraucs. The physician of the nurse and child, who was sued for neg- 
ligence, was acquitted.— Gaz. Hebdomadaire. 


Tue oF Foop axp act has been recently 
passed by the Parliament of Great Britain, and is now a law, to pre- 
vent the adulteration of articles of food or drink. 

‘‘ By this act it is rendered illegal— 

“1. To sell any article of food or drink with which, to the know- 
ledge of the seller, any ingredient or material injurious to health has 
been mixed. 

‘©2. To sell as pure or unadulterated any article of food or drink 
which is adulterated or not pure. 

‘‘The punishment for the first offence consists in the infliction of a 
fine not exceeding £5 ; while for subsequent offences it is rendered 
lawful for the justice to cause the offender’s name, place of abode, and 
offence to be made public.’’—J/edical News and Library. 


Tue College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, will hereafter 
constitute the Medical Department of Columbia College of that city. 
—Dr. Rublee, of Vermont, passed through this city on Monday last, en 
route to visit the seat of war in Italy.—The Board of Guardians of 
the Poor have opened the Philadelphia Hospital to medical students 


free of charge. Hereafter no fee tickets to clinical lectures will be 
demanded. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF BOSTON. 
For THE WEEK ENDING SaturDAY, NovemBER 3d, 1860. 
DEATHS. 


Males. |Females| Total: 
Deaths during the week, . ‘ » 42 
Average Mortality of the corresponding weeks of the ten years, 1850-1860, 32.2 34.5 66.7 
Average corrected to increased population, . 744 
Deaths of persons above 90, 


Mortality from Prevailing Diseases. 
| or wes | Chol. Infan. | Scar. Fev. | Pneumonia. | Measles. | Smallpox. | Dysentery. | ne Fever. | 
1 + 6 0 1 0 


METEOROLOGY. 
From Observations taken at the Observatory of Harvard College. 


Mean height of Barometer, . 
Highest point of Barometer, 

Lowest point of Barometer, . 
Mean Temperature, 


80.459) Highest point of Thermometer, . 

30.630 | Lowest point of Thermometer, . 337 
« 29.900 ! General direction of Wind, . Easterly. 
 65°.3 | Whole am’t of Raininthe week . 0 038 


Diep,—At Chicago, IlL., Oct. 28th, Dr. William D. Egan. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, November 3d, 69. Males, 42—-Females, 27.— 
Accident, 1—apoplexy, 1—abscess (of the hip), 1—inflammation of the bowels, 1—congestion of the 
brain, 1—burns, 1—cholera infantum, 1—cholera morbus, 1—colic (bilious), 1—consumption, 9—convul- 
sions, 4—croup, 3—debility, 2—diarrhcea, 1—puerperal disease, 1—dropsy, 4—dropsy of the brain, 2— 
drowned, 1—scarlet fever, 4—typhoid fever, 3-—gastritis, 1—disease of the heart, 4—disease of the kid- 
neys (Bright’s), 1—disease of the liver, 1~inflammation of the lungs, 6—marasmus, 1—paralysis, 2— 
premature birth, 2—smallpox, 1—unknown, 6—whooping cough, 1. 

Under 5 years, 25--between 5 and 20 years, 9—between 20 and 40 years, 14—between 40 and 60 years, 
10 —above 60 years, 11. Born in the United States, 43—Ireland, 19-other places, 7. 


